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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 
On the Life, Writings, and Genius of Akenside, with some account 
of his Friends. By Charles Bucke, Author of the ‘ Beauties, Har- 
monies, and Sublimities of Nature.’ London, Cochrane, 1832. 
Wauatever may be the merit of Akenside as a poet, we question 
whether his name excites sufficient interest in the minds of the 
literary public, to secure for a new biography of him any conside- 
rable share of its attention. The ‘ Pleasures of Imagination’ will 


no doubt always be reprinted in all approved collections of poetry ; 
and separately also it will, for some time to come, be in moderate 








man never jests. . . - + Sir John Hawkins says of his con- 
versation, that it was of the most delightful kind ; learned, instruc- 
tive, and without any affectation of wit, cheerful and bighly enter- 
taining ;—and he gives an account of a dinner-party, which he 
enjoyed with him, Mr Dyson, and another friend, at Putney; when 
the poet, surrounded by his friends, and enjoying their society in 
the enlivening sunshine of a summer’s day, seemed to feel a joy, 
that he lived; and in consequence poured out his gratulations and 
thanksgiving to the great Dispenser of all felicity, in words which 
Plato himself might have uttered on a similar occasion. 

‘Yet he was not always agreeable in conversation. He had a 
high sense of his own merits ; and when persons of an inferior cast 
presumed upon their ignorance, or want of good breeding, to intrude 
their observations too unceremoniously, Akenside seldom denied 
himself the satisfaction of chastising their presumption, by the adop- 
tion of a manner, perhaps too severe, satirical, and splenetic. But 
in the society of those mild and gentle spirits, who admired his 
genius, and respected his virtues, he was kindness itself. 

‘ His language flowed chastely, gracefully, and eloquently; and his 
various knowledge, argumentative reasonings, and nice distinctions ; 
his fine appreciations of philosophical allusions, and keen relish for 
the beauties of the creatiop, would display themselves in pure 
streams of eloquence, never, perhaps, surpassed by the greatest 
masters of social life the world ever knew. 

‘His memory was at once discriminative and comprehensive. He 
retained all the riches of art, science, and history, legislation, poetry, 
and philosophy; and these he would draw out and embody, to suit 


request as a work which, after passing the ordeals of time and cri- | the occasion required, in a manner not more wonderful to those 


ticism, retains a traditional reputation. 
tage of a taking title; the exercise of the imagination is in itself 
delightful, and here is a poem which has culled its pleasures ; what 
can be more alluring. Nevertheless, Akenside can hardly be consi- 
dered popular in the present day, for since his time, so great a revo- 
lution has taken place in the judgment of readers, as to the most 
meritorious constituents of good poetry, that the stately sentences 
which once impressed the reader as being the perfection of gran- 
deur and moral elevation, are now listened to with little better than 
indifference, and a silent consciousness that there is ‘ less in them 
than meets the ear.’ Still there is always a degree of pleasure in 
being re-introduced to an acquaintance whom we at an earlier 
period of our lives have regarded with something akin to admira- 


our feelings into something much less ecstatic, and it is with 
this feeling we take up the volume before us. In elevation of 
thought we find among later poets many equal and some superior 
to Akenside; and though it may be admitted that he exceeds them 
in elevation of style, or at least in his selection of higher sounding 


or less familiar words, mature judgment hesitates not where to accord 
the preference. 








It has besides the advan- | who were partially informed, than delightful to those who could 


follow his track, and continue with him to the end. 

‘Yet he is said to have, in general, wanted gaiety of heart in 
society. He was naturally of a cheerful temper; but his cheerful- 
ness was accompanied by a mellowness of feeling, which sometimes 
relapsed into melancholy. Not that corrosive melancholy, however, 
which unstrings the mind, and renders it incapable of life end 
action; but of that sweet and delightful nature, which Dyer has so 
beautifully characterized in his ‘ Ruins of Rome :’-— 


* There is a mood 
(I sing not to the vacant or the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, 
That wings the soul, and points her to the skies,’ 


A portrait of the poet, finely engraved by Worthington, is pre- 


: - Paci | fixed to the volume. It is very expressive of the character of Aken- 
tion, even though time and new associations may have mellowed | 


| side,—grave, reflecting, unvulgar. 








PRO AND CON; OR, CHOLERA OR NO CHOLERA? 
(From the Morning Herald). 





Wuo shall decide when doctors disagree?—We have taken some 
pains to collect together the different arguments which have been 


The present biography does not add a great deal to what was | 2¢vanced by the medical and non medical public during the last few 
previously known of the poet; but as we believe it omits nothing} days, and we think that the following may be considered a tolerably 


which preceding biographers have stated, it on the whole possesses | 
more completeness. Akenside’s father was a respectable butcher | 
at Newcastle, and he is said, ‘ in after life, to have been very much 
ashamed of the comparative lowness of his birth; and it is also 
reported that he could never regard a lameness which impeded his 
walking with facility, otherwise than as an unpleasant memento of 
a cut on the foot, which he received from the fall of one of his 
father’s cleavers, when about seven years of age.’ 

For our own parts we regard his concern about his humble birth 
to have been the greater lameness of the two. 


We extract the following character of Akenside, as a specimen of 
the work, in the words of his present biographer :— 


‘«“ The features of Akenside,” says Mr Bucke, “ were expressive 
and manly in a very high degree ; but his complexion was pale, and 
his deportment solemn. He dressed, too, in a very precise manner, 
and wore a powdered wig in stiff curl. In respect to disposition, 
he is said to have been irritable, and to have had little restraint upon 
his temper before strangers; with whom he was precise and ceremo- 
nious, stiff, and occasionally sententious and dictatorial. He had 
no taste for humour; had little patience in respect to jests, and 
having no wit himself, could ill brook the coarse wit of others; and 





was, moreover, of Lord Waldegrave’s opinion, that a true geatle- 


fair precis of the cholera controversy up to the present time :— 

1. As to the symptoms by which English and Asiatic cholera may 
be distinguished from each other— Violent spasms, rice-coloured 
evacuations, and blueness of skin, are symptomatic of the Asiatic 
cholera,’ cries Dr A. ‘ 

* Violent spasms, rice-colonred evacuations, and blueness of the 
skin, are symptoms of the English cholera,’ retorts Dr B. 

II. As to the existence of the disease in this country—‘ The 
cases which occurred at Rotherhithe were undoubtedly cases of 
Asiatic cholera,’ say the doctors at Whitehall. 

* No case of Asiatic cholera has occurred,’ say the doctors at 
Rotherhithe. 

‘They must have been cases of cholera, because the internal 
appearances were those of congestion,’ say the doctors at Whitehall. 

* They could not have been cases of cholera because there was no 
congestion, and the parish never was more healthy,’ say the doctors 
at Rotherhithe. 

* The disease is undoubtedly in London, and as undoubtedly wil! 
spread,’ say one party. 

‘ The disease is not in London, and will not spread,’ reply the 
other. 
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* The woman died of the real malignant cholera,’ say the doctors 
on one side. 

‘The woman died of the mulligrubs,’ say the doctors on the 
other. 

III. The pathological signs observed in the several cases—‘ There 
was a great degree of blueness,’ says one doctor. 

* There was no blueness at all,’ says another. 

* The blood was not pitchy,’ says Dr W. 

* I noticed considerable pitchiness,’ says Dr E. 

IV. The causes—‘ Exposure to cold.’ ‘ Eating too much.’ 
* Eating too little.’ ‘ Having nothing to eat.’ 

V. The cure— Cleanse the streets—feed the poor,’ cries one. 


* Swallow plenty of mustard and salt,’ says the Board of Health. | and began to husband her own resources. 


_ 


in dancing ‘ she snatched a grace beyond the reach of art,’ for she 
had artless grace. Thus she proceeded, making samplers and 
breaking fhearts ; rcading romantic tales and turning romancers’ 
heads ; captivating all who heard her, without condescending often 
to hear from those she had captivated, until she was fifteen. Then, 
when she was indeed ; 


‘ A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded,’ 


she saw Armand Vestris, ‘ the dancer.’ His pirouettes turned her 
brain; and, ere she was sixteen, she became his wife. He was 
rather gay, that is, he led a sad life (which means, a short and 
merry one). Madame Vestris found no resource in her husband, 





* Rarify the air—get up bonfires— burn tar and tar barrels,’ ex- 
claims a third. 

‘ Fire off great guns,’ says a fourth. 

* Inundate the streets with water,’ says one. 

‘Damp is more favourable to cholera than dirt,’ retorts 
another. 

VI. How was the disease brought to London ?—*‘ It was brought 
by a vessel from Sunderland,’ says one. 

* That is impossible,’ cries another. 

* It came by water,’ says a third. 

* It came by land,’ says a fourth. 

‘It was conveyed hither by the sprats which Florence Sullivan 
devoured for his supper,’ exclaims a fifth. 

VII.—In parliament, and among the non-medical public, the 
unanimity of opinion is equally remarkable. 

* It will run like wildfire,’ says one hon. member. 

*It will not run,’ says another. 

‘It is contagious,’ says a third. 

*It is not contagious ; it is a mere epidemic,’ says a fourth. 

* The best way is to make everything public,’ says a fifth. 

*J would not allow people to speak about it,’ says a sixth. [This 
honourable gentleman himself spoke half an hour on the subject. | 
N.B. The chapel of St Stephen’s, and the chapel in Regent-square, | 
to be exempted from this prohibition against the ‘gift of 
tongues.”) 

* It is a mere alarm of the anti-reformers,’ says a member of the 
Political Union, 

‘It has been spread through interested motives; the drug- 
gists’ shops are profiting by it,’ says a newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

‘ Itis the last blow given to the commerce of London, already 
declining under the competition of Liverpool, and the other northern 
ports,’ thunders the ‘leading’ journal. 

‘ The trade of London is no? declining on account of any compe- 
tition of the northern ports,’ retorts the editor of a Sunday paper. 

This, as was the case in the memorable controversy respecting the 
nasal promontory of the renowned Slawkenburgius, ‘ at once starts 
a new dispute,’ which will no doubt be continued to the end of the 
chapter; but where shall we take our leave of the question—nvn 
nostrum tantas componere lites. 





MADAME VESTRIS. 





(WE were going to make an extract from a playful article in the 
United Kingdom on Madame Vestris, when, on reading it over, we 
found the ball so merrily kept up all through, that for once we 
thought it better to be inordinate, and take the whole. It is as well 
to state that this article is one of a series.] 


* Madame Vestris an oddity?” That is strange, says the reader, 
and what is strange is odd; let that content you. Is it not odd that 
she is the only manageress ; is it not, also, odd that she is more 
successful than all the managers collectively; is it not odd that she 
has produced no piece that failed; is it not odd that her theatre 
boasts of the loveliest woman and the ugliest man on the stage ! 

Miss Bartolozzi was born in Marylebone, and was so lovely when 
little, that she was called ‘ little love:’ her heart was as light as 
her eyes were dark ; she was beautiful as a butterfly, aud as wild as 
one. When only fourteen, lovers came by streams (one went the 
same way, for he drowned himself); amongst others, a certain 
gigantic attorney ‘ sighed and looked ;’ but she objected to his size, 
—and he’ never spoke aloud of his lore,—because his love was not 
allowed. She then adored nothing but music, which, I suppose, 
must have arisen from hearing her own voice, for there is no music 





like it. She studied the piano, though that was not her forte ;— 


She did not go to 
Doctors’ Commons, her own will was her prerogative court. As 


her husband was absent, she embraced the stage, and appeared as 


Proserpina at the King’s Theatre: after brilliant success, she 


went to Paris. Helen never delighted the ancient Paris as Madame 


V. did the modern. Helen contributed to the run of a war, 


but Medame was content with promoting the run of a piece, 


In that :ity of pleasure, she had many a suitor that did not suit her, 


Philos»phers forsook the love of science to study the science of love 
—Poe's sang in measures of their measureless affection—Beranger 


was derangé—Deputies came in person; and she was three times 
offered to be made a countess, the moment the manager made her 


ap-pear. But Monsieur V.’s finances ceased to go right, so she left, 


and in 1820 appeared at Drury lane Theatre. There, at the Hay- 
market and Covent garden, was she many a season the envy of one 
sex, and the delight of the other, when a serious event occurred. I 
saw her, I remember, all sunniness and song, as usual: a week 
after, what a reverse—her hair was no longer bedecked with flowers, 
for her form was enveloped in weeds. She was a widow. Her 
beautiful face peeping forth from her sables, like Aurora from a dark 
cloud, or Venus from the black sea. She looked more bewitching 
from the absence of any apparent witchery :—sickness had subdued 
the fire (not the beauty) of her eye ; her voice was more touchingly 
tender—the very moonlight of sound; detraction said much of the 
years of coldness between her and her husband. ‘ How could she 
regret him from whom she had been so long estranged?’ Precious 
reasoners! Death flings a veil over error—recalls every image of 
former joy: the sins of the careless husband lie with him in the ob- 
livion of the narrow house, whilst every tender word,— every kind 
deed, returns with a sweet melancholy, and, knocking at the lonely 


| heart, cries ‘remember !’—She resolved to become a manageress. 


In vain did wooers sigh: beaus came full of tears—her thoughts 
were on ¢iers full of beaus: they spoke of a marriage-license—she 
of the Chaméerlain’s! At length (it is said) amid a host of lovers, 
she chose one ‘ whose love is indeed a host’ (though her sister 
only is in America, it is well understood that both the ladies are 
in ‘ the united state.) The Olympic Theatre opened—how many 
have been jammed to death I know not; but the erection of the 
King’s College so close, is of course to give immediate relief to the 
nightly sufferers. She must certainly have studied the art and mys- 
tery of a packer, or she never could have placed individuals to the 
amount of 180/. nightly, in a domus calculated but to contain 150/. 

Madame V. is the best actress that ever sang, and decidedly the 
best singer that ever acted. She was born to fascinate the world, 
and possess a world of fascination. A man might be satisfied with 
the charms of her mind, could he avoid minding her charms. With 
talent to transcend beauty, she has beauty as transcendant as her 
talent. Those most ready to frame faults can find no fault with her 
frame. Her foot is not ha/f a fvot—her legs are models (and, like 
her pieces, have been admirably cast). Sappho, though more melan- 
choly, was never half so hipped. Her eyes have all the fire of love, 
with a yet lovelier fire—a subduing softness, that melts while it 
captivates—the very pupils (unlike most pupils) seem to love their 
lashes. Her lips are severed cherries, embued with their own dew; 
and the commentary they form on Horn’s song of ‘ Cherry ripe’ 
gave to that song its popularity. Her ear seems revelling in her 
ringlets, as though it loved the curls it reposed among. She is so 
peer-less, you cannot laud her. She will never grow old ; for Time, 
that flies with others, stands to gaze at her; his wings are idle, 
while he is loitering at hers. 


She has wit enough to excuse severity, yet good nature enough 
to check her wit. One instance of a tart remark is on my memory. 
An actress and aspinster (who is very prudent and very ugly) was 
speaking illiberally of some ladies. ‘You musn’t wonder,’ said 
Mrs O., ‘ you know she is still a virgin.’ —‘ Yes, verging upon fifty,’ 
replied Madame. 

Madam V. as asinger follows no school, she has formed one—a 
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school in which the heart breathes music through the lips. In her 
ewn garb she is the beau-ideal of woman ; in male attire she is in- 
deed an ideal 6eau—the personification of Ganymede or Adonis in | 
theirjuvenilia. She makes love like an angel—Moore caught his 
notion of the ‘ Loves of the Angels’ from her. As an actress, she) 
imitates no one; and (though many attempt) no one has succeeded | 
in imitating her, for she is inimitable. Her laugh is sunshine to the 
eye, and music to the ear. She dances as if she did not belong to 
this world, and walks as if this world belonged to her. As a mana- 

ress she is the leader (and Jove’s Leda was nothing to her); but 
who is to follow her footsteps ? Others might revel at the Olympic, 
but who could rival her ‘Olympic Revels? She isa magnet that 





attracts at each pole. Steele (though dwelling amid beauty) was 
never attached to such a loadstone. Her fame will never die (would 
she never might!) for the name of Madame Vestris will be remem- 
bered when all other vestries are forgotten. eee 








BILL-STICKING. 





Ir this be the age of steam, it is also the age of puffing. The flow 
of money is always like that of a stream up-hill, in need of some 
powerfully propelling foree; hence, at the present time, when 
luxury and poverty co-exist, perhaps beyond any precedent, inge- 
nuity is at its height, for the purpose of quickening the tide of the 
circulating medium, and whoever may have reason to complain of 
lack of employment, it is not the bill-sticker. 

I know not whether, in this country, there exists an officer ap- 
pointed to fulfil the functions that were exercised by the Adiles of 
ancient Rome; if there be, { wish some one would recommend 
these pasting gentry to his special attention. The Evil One is 








meaning of what they saw before them ; for as the dialogue part is 
but little in comparison with the singing and recitative, the story, 
and the suitableness of the music to it, were to many little better 
than dumb show and noise. The plot of the piece is founded, as 
most of our readers are aware, on a legend of diableric, which, in its 
turn, owed its origin to the excessive profligacies of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, a Don Giovanni of the 15th century. Hewever, unlike the 
Spaniard, he repents and marries a Princess, a consummation in com- 
parison of the other devoutly to be wished. This opera is nevertheless 
not without its fire and brimstone, but the father of the Duke, alias 
the Demon is here the victim. When he was enveloped in the flames 
some of the audience seemed to commiserate his fate and hissed; 
a symptom of tenderness of feeling, which cannot be too much ex- 
tended to all similar cases. With regard to the music, its scientific 
character being admitted, a question arises how far it is suited to a 
mixed audience, as yet but imperfectly acquainted with first prin- 
ciples, coupled too, with an opera not of a sort to take any perma- 
nent hold on the sympathies of the audience. The incidents in it, 
different as they ate from those of every-day life and mixed up with, 
and indeed chiefly oceasioned by, supernatural agency, excite at the 
most but the short-lived sensation of wonder, and that only until 
the novelty is worn off. The composer has of course done his best 
to adapt his music to his subject ; and though he has succeded,the 
effect on the general mind is not the less comparatively inefficient. 
Its prevailing characteristics, are sustained animation, solemnity, 
and, in a lesser degree, pathos. As instances of the first we may 


_ mention the chorusses generally, of the second the invocation to the 


termed ‘the father of lies’ What may we term the deforming | Nuns, and of the last the romance in the first act, sung by Alice, (a 
bill-sticker, who carries abroad the whole family of mendacity,| Norman peasant), commencing ‘Go, follow him o’er earth, bleak 


under the superintendence of their truth-loving godfather, com- | wild? 


petition ? 

Besides an utter abhorrence of the whole system of puffing, I 
little like to see the beauty of the metropolis, as the credit of the 
country, destroyed by paper. I look at the patient houses, half hid 
behind the tattered tapestry of rival bill-stickers, and think what 
neat, modest mansions they, in all probability, really are, and how 
hard it is, because they have the misfortune to have nothing in their 
insides, they are to have all these nuisances on the out. As fora 
set of unfortunate fences, they have not stood a week before they 
are twice their original thickness, at the expense of the puff-writer, 


paper-maker, printer, and our never-to-be-forgotten grievance, the | 


bill-sticker. 

When things come to the worst, it is said they mend: at this 
climax the system of puffing must have arrived. So numerous are 
its offspring, and so well is their transcendant veracity appreciated 
by the public, that they neutralize each other. He must bea sin- 
gularly fortunate man who issues a puff, that escapes being pasted 
over by nine others in three minutes, even though the precaution 
be taken to place it, as Caligula did his tables of the laws, too 
high for any body to read. 

When will the time come that things will stand upon their own 
merits? Everything that Aas merit, upon a system of common 
honesty, can do so. It is an old saying, that ‘ Good wine needs 
no bush ;? but I should like to know where we have seen anything 
but bushes any time these last twenty years. M. L. G. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 

Drury Lane. 
Meverseer’s celebrated opera of Robert le Diable, which has been 
playing for some time past in Paris with extraordinary eclat, was 
last night produced at this theatre under the title of The Damon, or 
the Mystic Branch. Thecircumstance of the proprietors of the 
King’s, Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and even the Adelphi Thea- 
tres, running a race in their endeavours to be the first in the 
production of this musical wonder, and the buz which for the last 
month or two has been made through the papers of the extra- 
ordinary preparations making to give it effect, caused the house to fill 
atan early hour; and at the commencement of the performance the 
best seats were to be had in the slips, and even they were very soon 
filled. How far the merits of the piece came up to the expectations 
of the visitors we know not ; but certainly symptoms of impatience 
occasionally manifested themselves. These proceeded, probably, 
from the non-acquaintance of nine-tenths of the audience with the 


Of the terrific there is also a portion, but it is not so great 
as might be expected, nor did it appear to us so successful an imita- 
| tion of what a powerful fancy can conceive as we have heard in 
other composers. Of the lighter and joyous qualities there is but 
| a sprinkling, but what there is, seemed to be especially relished by 
| the audience, the more so from its being a relief to the graver style 
| of the generality of the airs and recitatives. The solo at the com- 
| mencement of the second act is of this description, it is sung by 
| Alice, and commences— As I was quitting Normandy.’ 
The reception was of a mixed kind; flattering as to the principal 
| performers, Mrs Wood and Mr Phillips, but equivocal as to the 
piece itself. The applause was loud and frequent certainly, but it 
| Was often premature and betrayed signs of preparation. The hisses 
| we think were owing more to fatigue at the length of 
| the performance (it extended to near eleven.) than to any 
specific dislike ; one instance of the latter feeling occurred ; it was 
in the scene ‘in which the deceased nuns rise from their 
graves and become animated with their ruling passions when 
alive. 

The scenery is very beautiful ; we might say something in praise 
_ of each scene, but we will content ourselves with particularing three: 
The opening one, by Andrews, representing the Bay of Palermo, 
with the encampment of Duke Robert’s army ; the Rocks of St 
Irenius, with the ruins of a Temple, by Stanfield, admirably chaste 
and picturesque ; and the closing scene, the nave of the Cathedral, 
by Marinari. 

At the conclusion, Wallack came forward to announce the piece, 
but the mixed noise which prevailed prevented us from hearing whe- 
ther he succeeded in doing so ; after waiting some time, he went to 
the side and brought forward Mrs Wood, who curtsied to the 
audience and retired. He then reticed himself, taking for granted, 
we presume, the permission to repeat the piece to-night. 

We must reserve further criticism for another time. 


New Srranp THEarre. 





THE new operetta, called Spring Guns and Man-Traps, went off 


| very well last night. Miss Ferguson personated a country girl very 


prettily, and Mr Forester played the fine ‘gentleman of the piece 
with great ease and vivacity. 

The manager, in announcing Master Hughes (a little boy of only 
5 years of age, who plays very cleverly on the harp) as an ‘ infant 





prodigy,’ can hardly be said to exceed the truth—rather a rarity in 
theatrical announcements. 
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THE CELEBRATED LITTLE BOOT. 
Established 1815. 
T. STEEL, 
Begs to inform the Public, that he has reduced the Price 
Of BOOTS AND SHOES 
To a level with the Depression of the Times! 


Wellington a Example, . 
oots . « Ms. 
Blucher Boots . 7s. 6d. 
Shoes . ° 5s. 6d. 
ene eae Boots 4s. 9d. 
e ° e 2s, 
Stout ditto 3s. 6d. 


’ Mark Well!!! 
THE LITTLE BOOT, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, 
Near the Magdalen. 


TATTLE. 











REFRESHMENTS AT THE Kino’s THEATRE. 
—Among the various instances of attention to 
public accommodation, under the new manage- 
ment at the Opera-House, we perceive that 
M. Jarrin, the confectioner, has, with the con- 
currence of Mr Monck Mason, undertaken to 
supply tea, coffee, ices, lemonade, orgeat, 
pouche a la romaine, &c. at moderate charges ; 
these were specified in a small printed list dis- 
tributed about the benches, previous to Satur- 
day evening’s performance, and they are, in fact, 
such as would be made at any pastry-cook’s 
shop. Those who have suffered from a parched 
throat, rather than submit to the extortions 
existing under the ancien regime, will congra- 
tulate themselves upon this arrangement. We 
trust shortly to see the plan adopted at the 
two large theatres, and indeed why should not 
the luxury and economy of a sixpenny ice- 
cream be indulged in by the audience of even 
a Coburg, or aif Olympic Theatre, as well as 
that of a Porte St Martin, or a Variétes ? 

— The drama produced at the New Strand 


Theatre last week, entitled Ihe Triumph of 


Fidelity, is from the pen of Mr Stafford, author 
of Love’s Frailties. 


— An indictment has, we hear, been served 
upon Mr Rayner, as proprietor of the New 
Strand Theatre, on‘the part of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, which will of course settle the question 
of right. Meanwhile the theatre continues 
open.—Globe. 


Campripcesurre.— Robert Hall being asked 
if Cambridgeshire were, in his opinion, so de- 
void of the picturesque as it had been described, 
he replied, ‘ Yes, Sir; it is, indeed, to the eye, 
dreary: it is naked, without foliage, without 
trees,—except that, here and there, a stunted 
willow astonishes the traveller, as though na- 
ture were putting up signals of distress.’ 


— The chief of the Oneida Indians is shortly 
expected in this country, on a visit to his 
Great Father, the King of England. He isa 
tall old man, upwards of seventy, and served 
on the side of the British in the American re- 
volutionary war. 





SURREY. 
An entirely new Domestic Drama, called 
Eugene Aram. 
Madeline ‘ ° - Mrs W. West 
Eugene Aram. - « Mr Elton 
Walter Lester Mr Cobham 
After which, a Farce, called 


Le Rendezvous. 


iss Sophia F . Miss Somerville 
may ‘ . Mrs Osbatdiston 
Rose j ‘ . Miss Vincent 
Quake ° . « Mr Williams 
Sune . . Mr Vale 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing 
and Dancing. 


"Po conclude with the Romantic Melo- Drama of 


Timour the Tartar. 


Zorilda (2nd time) . . Mrs W. West 
Selima ° : . Miss Campbell 
Liska . e - + Miss Vincent 
Timour P ° - MrD. Pitt 
Ogloa + Mr Williams 


—Adelphi— 


arter before Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s 
New Strand 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rossin1’s Grand Opera Seria, entitled 


Otello. 

Desdemona ° - La Signora Lazise 

Emilia ig - . Signora Albertini 
(Their 2nd appearance in this Country.) 

Otello e j . Signor Winter 


Rodrigo . « « Signor Curioni 
Elmiro i - Signor Mariani 
Iago. . - «. Signor Calveri 
liDoge  . . Signor G. Galli 


After which, a New Ballet, entttled 
Une Heure a Naples. 
With Two Additional Dances. 

The principal Characters by Madame Lecomte, 
Mademoiselles Ancellin, Varin, Proche, Houllin, 
Guichard, and Pincepre. Monsieurs Albert, Bretin, 
Finart, Albert, fils, Michau, Martin, Simon, Gouriet, 
and Signor Venafra. 

With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. 

Leader of the Ballet, M. Nadavd. 








DRURY LANE. 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, entitled 
The Demon! or, the 
Mystic Branch, 


Tsabella i Miss Fanny Ayton 
Alice ; 





Mrs Wood 


Abbess of St Rosalie Mile Baseke 
Clarice ° ‘ « Miss Faucit 
Robert ‘ « « Mr Wood 

His Equerry ° - Mr Cooke 
Bertram : - MrH. Phillips 
King of Sicily ° - Mr Hatton 

His Chamberlain « .’ MrFenton 
Prince of Grerada . - Mr Howell 
The Phantom Prince Mr Bartlett 
Reimbaut 


- Mr Templeton 
Mr Bedford and Mr Yarnold 


After which, Mr Buckstone’s Farce of 
Popping the Question. 
Ellen Murray 7 - Miss Gordon 
Miss Biffin . Mrs C. Jones 
Miss Winterblossom Mrs Broad 


Alberti and Hubert. 


Bobbin * : Mrs Orger 
Mr Primrose ° - Mr W. Farren 
Henry Thornton - « Mr Brindal 


To-morrow, The Rent Day ; Love-a-la-mode ; and 
Masaniello, 

Thursday, The Demon! or, the Mystic Branch. 

Friday, The Rent Day ; My Own Lover; and The 
Tale of Mystery. 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Beckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 





Miss Novello. 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 
To conclude with a Burletta, entitled 


The Devil’s Son. 


The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitz 





NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


A New Burletta, entitled 


Spring Guns & Man-Traps. 

Lady Bell . Mrs Waylett 

Hou. Francis Sey mour - Mr Forester 

Sir Henry . Mr C. Bland 

After which, the Infant Prodigy, Master Hughes, 
will perform on the Harp 





After which, a New Comic Burletta, entitled 


The Four Sisters. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, 
and Ellen, ° Mrs Waylett 


To conclude with a Broad Farcical Burletta, entitled 


The Soldier’s Stratagem. 


Mrs Wraugle, Mrs Macnamara 





Kester Mr Rayner 





ublished by R. Seton, at the 
Peet saad); ol bY 








BERKS’ Library, Old Bonu sivect; by 


100 Strand; | 


atre—Quarter before Seven.——The doors are opened half an hour before the t 


| 
The Characters by Mrs Yates. Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, | 


william, Mr Yates, Mr J, Reeve, and Mir Hemmings. | 


ee 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury lane— Covent. Garden—Olympic—City—7 0’ Clock. 


Wells—Half-past Six.——Coburg—Quarter past Siz, 


ime of commenging, 
COVENT GARDEN, 


A New Grand Romantic Opera, called 
The Fiend=Father; or, 


Robert of Normandy, 





Isabeb : ° - Miss Shirreff 
Alice . - + Miss Inverarity 
Helen e . + Mrs Vedy 
Robert ‘ . «+ Mr Braham 
Bertram. ‘ - Mr Reynoldson 
Arnaud - + Mr Keeley 
Albert « Mr Duruset 
Bruno . >» « Mr Henry 
King of Sicily - Mr Diddear 
Spirit of Fire : Mr Payne 
Demon Herald Mr Irwin 
Allan . . - « .Mr Holl 
Chamberlain to the Princess Mr J. Cooper 
High Priest Mr Morley 


To conclude with the Farce of 


Raising the Wind. 
Laurelia Durable - Mrs Taylevre 


| Peggy - ‘Miss Stohwasser 


| Jeremy Diddler x . Mr Wrench 

| Plainway . Mr F. Matthews’ 

| Fainwou’d . Mr Meadows 
Sam . i » .« Mr Evans 





| To-morrow, an Opera, in which Miss Shirreff, Miss 
Inverarity, and Mr Braham will perform; and 
The Youthful Queen. 

| Thursday, an Opera ; and The £100 Note. 








ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr C. Dance’s Burletta, entitled 
He’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman ‘ - Mrs Glover 
| Mrs Charles Aldgate . . Miss Fitzwaiter 
Frederick Fitzailan Mr J. Vining 
Gunn . * ‘ Mr Bland 
Price Prettyman Mr Lision 


After which, the Burletta of 
Gervase Skinner. 


Sophia Meanwell , Miss A. Crawford 








Laura Marston « « Miss Pincott 
Charles Meanwell . Mr W. Vining 
Gervase Skinner . « Mr Liston 


To which will be added, Mr Prancue’s Burletta of 
My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly ° - Mrs Glover 
Mrs Crawley Mrs Knight 
Mr Crawley . Mr Cooper 
| Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 


To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messrs 
Piancue and C, Dance, of 


| Olympic Devils! 


| Orpheus Madame Vestris 
Eurydice > - Miss Forde 
Proserpine ‘ - Miss Fitzwalter 
Pluto - MrJ, Bland 








| QUEEN'S. 





A New Nautical Melo-Dramatic Romance, ; called 


| The Wizard Skiff. 

| Paulina . - Miss King 
Count Beregeroff » « Mr Dillon 
Wolfo A ° Mr Shoard 
Verz Waddledorf Mr Smith 


Constantine é . 
Alexa Mavrona, Alexis, 
and Agata. ° 


Mr Norton 
Mile Celeste 


What’s Trumps? 

The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mrs Rus:el, Miss 
Ayres, Miss King, Mr Smith, and Mr Hooper. 
To be succeeded by a Novel Exhibition, entitled 
T he Shakspeare Gallery: 
To conclude with the Grand Military Spectacle of 
The French Spy. 

Mathilde de Gramont, Pierre MII 
Graziot, Omir and Almorid y Mile Celest 


| After which a Comic Piece, called 
‘ 





Tatler Office, 26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
sold by OnWHYNS, 4 Catherine street, Strand: at Ff 

vender, Birchin lane ; CLanke, 21 binch Jane, Cornhill; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WW aTLinc, 
Theatrical Agent, 10 Kruwd court, Long Acre, Lioyo, 74 Old Compton street, Soho: 


CHAPPELL, WIbLsuN, Royal Uxchange; ITHouwas, News 
SLUCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Gatden; Tunnoun, 


Voubtnson, Library Great Newpore street; Hakxrs, Bow street; T. TikaANAT, 


; 74 Drury lave, Corner of Russel! court; D.Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen 
te ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 2% Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, ut the Printing Ufice, 15 Broad street, Golden square. 
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